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so much as a deep tragic ballet But the dancing, unless, as
they sometimes do, they dance as common people (for instance,
the dance of joy of the Venetian citizens on the return of
Othello), is very bad indeed.

I am very much obliged to you for all your kind offers and
wishes. Hunt would do Shelley a great deal of good, but
that we may not think of; his spirits are tolerably good. But
you do not tell me how you get on; how Bessy is, and where
she is. Remember me to her, Clare is learning thorough
bass and singing. We pay four crowns a month for her
master, lessons three times a week; cheap work this, is it
not? At Rome we paid three shillings a lesson and the
master stayed two hours. The one we have now is the best
in Leghorn.

I write in the morning, read Latin till 2, when we dine;
then I read some English book, and two cantos of Dante with
Shelley. In the evening our friends the Gisbornes come, so
we arc not perfectly alone. I like Mrs. Gisborne very much
indeed, but her husband is most dreadfully dull; and as he is
always with her, we have not so much pleasure in her company
as we otherwise should. , . .

The neighbourhood of Mrs. Gisborne, " charm-
ing from her frank and affectionate nature,'1 and
full of intellectual sympathy with the Shelleys,
was a boon indeed at this melancholy time.
Through her Shelley was led to the study of
Spanish, and the appearance on the scene of
Charles Clairmont, who had just passed a year
in Spain, was an additional stimulus in this direc-
tion. Together they read several of Calderon's
plays, from which Shelley derived the greatest
delight, and which enabled him for a time to
forget everyday life and its troubles. Another